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TosiTiviSM,  or  the  Religion  of  Humamfyy  is  the  name 
:given  by  the  French  philosopher,  Auguste  Comte,  to-  the 
system  of  thought  and  conduct  founded  bj  him,  and 
signifies  that  it  rests  on  a  basis  of  demonstrable,  or  '^posif- 
iire^^  Bdewie.  The  name  has  been  objerted  to  m  some 
miarters,  as  being  ungainly,  and  in  others  as  suggesting 
tke  idea  of  dogmatism*  To  the  first  of  these  objections, 
although,  perhaps,  superficially  true,  it  may  be  replied 
that  every  system  has  a  fair  claim  to  be  recognized  by  the 
appellation  bestowed  on  it  by  its  founder;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  where  a  man  like  Comte  is  concerned. 
The  other  objection,  expressing  the  idea  that  Positivism 
leans  towards  intellectual  autocracy,  can  be  maintained 
only  so  long  as  ignorance  of  its  real  nature  prevails.  In 
addition  to  the  qualities  of  reaUty^  utiUty^  certamtif,  and 
J9mt«f0fi,  which  are  connected  in  ordinary  language  with 
tiie  ievm  positive^  Comte  points  out  that,  when  scienee  was 
apphed  to  the  study  of  social  phenomena,  it  at  onoe  as* 
iBxiiSieA  Bxi  ar^miie  ohararter,  and  l^at,  being  organic,  it 
necessarily  became  r^iatiw.  li  could  not,  however,  become 
relative  without  becoming  also  sympathetie^  and  it  is  this 
ladt  quality  which,  although  usually  regarded  as  having 
no  connection  with  science,  Comte  declares  to  be  specially 
typical  of  Positivism. 

In  his  famous  Law  of  Intellectual  Progress,  without  a 
reference  to  which  even  the  briefest  account  of  PositiAdsm 
would  be  imperfect,  Comte  asserts  that  every  theoretical 
conception  framed  by  the  human  mind  passes  through 
three  stages;  the  first  being  the  Thedc^^csOi  or  fictitkynsi 
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the  second,  the  Metaphysical,  or  abstract ;  th©  third,  ih» 
Positive,  or  scientific.    The  first  of  these  stages  is  always 
provisional,  the  second  simply  transitional,  the  third  alone 
definitive.    It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  here  at  any  length 
the  truth  of  this  law,  which  can  be  adequately  appreciated 
only  after  a  study  of  Comte's  Philosophy  of  History  ;  but 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  has  been  accepted  by  various 
thinkers  of  eminence,  and  notably  by  John  Stuart  MiU. 
Considering,  however,  its  importance  as  furnishing  the 
fonadation  from  which  the  whole  Positivist  system  springs, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  give  a  very  brief  explanation 
of  its  meaning,  which  is  this From  the  earliest  epoch 
at  which  we  can  conceive  man  to  have  become  possessed 
of  even  the  smallest  amount  of  speculative  power,  he  must 
spontaneously  have  been  led  to  theorize,  although  in  a 
ver^'  crude  way,  on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  multa- 
tudinous  facts  of  the  world  around  him,  and  must,  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  have  endeavoured  to  frame  some  eaqilana- 
tion  which  might  account  for  their  existence.    Of  real 
knowledge  he  could  have  but  little,  and  his  means  of 
acquiring  it  were  very  slender.    He  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily thrown  back  upon  imagination  and  hypothesis ;  and 
the  simplest  and  readiest  hypothesis  which  could,  under 
the  dicumstances,  present  itself  to  him  was,  that  the  endiess 
Biotion  and  variety  he  found  pervading  the  world  were  the 
products  of  intelligence  of  some  hind,  resembbng  that 
which  he  himself  was  c(Hisoious  of  possessing,  although, 
of  course,  infinitely  more  powerful.   This  assumption  lies 
at  the  root  of  afl  theological  philosophy,  whatever  the 
precise  shape  of  the  doctrines  which,  from  age  to  age, 
have  been  built  upon  it.   It  is,  however,  a  mental  process, 
which,  according  to  Comte,  is  itself  also  susceptible /of 
analysis  into  three  stages.    In  the  first  of  these,  primitive 
man,  knowing  nothing  of  the  distinction  which,  with  the 
progress  of  science,  has  been  drawn  between  organic  and 
inorganic  nature,  incapable  of  realizing  the  ultimate  drf- 
ference  between  life  and  death,  supposes  all  matter  to  be 
animated,  and  assumes  that  the  intelligences,  to  which  he 
ascribes  the  changes  he  sees,  dweU  in  and  form  part  ot 
the  objects  with  whose  existence  his  senses  make  him 
acquainted.    Ihe  lion  roars,  the  fish  swims,  the  eagle 
soars,  because  it  is  alive  and  possessed  of  an  intelligence 
pimilar  to  his  own.  And  so  the  river  Howb,  the  cloud 
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moves,  the  lightning  flashes,  because,  so  far  as  he  knows, 
it,  too,  is  alive,  and  endowed  with  intelligence. 

This  mode  of  explanation,  which  Comte  denominated 
Petichism,  was  regarded  by  him  as  the  inevitable  starting- 
point  of  man's  intellectual  activity.  With  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  however,  and  the  advance  of  reasoning-power, 
it  was  eventually  found  to  be  insufficient.  The  hypothesis 
of  universal,  all-permeating  life  and  will  was  dascovered 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  facts  furnished  by  ever- 
widening  experience,  and  it  had  accordingly  to  be  modified. 
The  worid  was  still  assumed  to  be  governed  by  intelli- 
^nce,  but  lhat  quality  was  no  longer  attributed  to 
inanimate  bodies,  upon  which  man  had,  by  degrees,  learned 
to  exercise,  within  certain  limits,  an  unquestioned  power. 
It  was  now  supposed  to  reside  in  certain  supernatural 
beings,  having  no  corporeal  existence,  and  dwelling  apart 
from  matter,  although  continuing  to  preside  over  different 
^groups  of  phenomena  manifested  by  matter — beings  which 
were  accessible  to  the  prayers  of  man,  and  susceptible  of 
being  propitiated  by  his  sacrifices.  With  this  form  of 
philosophy,  known  as  Polytheism,  the  reign  of  theology, 
properly  speaking,  began. 

But  this  enormous  effort  of  abstraction  once  accom- 

Shshed,  by  which  the  attributes  of  Life  and  Will  were 
etached  from  the  countless  objects  of  inanimate  nature, 
and  bestowed  on  a  comparatively  restricted  number  of 
purely  mythical  gods  and  goddesses,  it  was  inevitable  thai 
this  theory  should  have  a  much  less  stable  exist^oe  tiiaa 
that  which  preceded  it.  A  gradual  process  of  concentra- 
tion in  the  number  of  deities,  to  which,  from  Ihe  outset, 
the  system  was  necessarily  exposed,  could  eventually 
have  but  one  logical  termination.  This  was  the  establish- 
ment of  Monotheism,  and  the  recognition  of  a  single  god 
as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  government  of  the  universe. 
Eveiy  Polytheistic  system  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
come  to  this  in  the  end. 

So  long,  however,  as  theological  methods  were  pursued, 
«o  long,  that  is  to  say,  as  men  persisted  in  inquiring  into 
the  causes  of  phenomena,  the  answers  obtained  were  more 
and  more  doomed  to  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  and 
delurive.  Men  w6re,  however — ^as  they  still  are — reluctant 
to  frankly  abandon  the  seardh  for  causes ;  but,  crowing 
fnistrustful  of  purely  theological  solufums,  the  habit  was, 
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by  degrees,  formed  of  silently  ignoring  them,  and  seeking- 
the  desired  explanation  in  various  abstract  principles,  quite 
as  much  the  creation  of  their  own  minds  as  theology,  and 
quite  as  unreal :  of  which  tendency  a  familiar  illustration 
is  afforded  in  the  ease  of  Moliere's  aspirant  to  medical 
honours,  who,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers, ei^lains  the  narcotic  properties  of  opium,  not  by 
thefioothing  intervention  of  the  god  qf  sleep,  but  by  the 
ajssumption  that  it  is  possessed  of  a  certain  "  dormitive 
*virtue  '\  This  method  marks  what  Gomte  calls  the  Meta* 
physical  stage,  and  is  regarded  bj  him  as  a  me^re  transition 
from  iho  Theological  search  into  causes  to  the  final,  scien- 
tific, Positive  stage,  in  which  aU  hope  is  di^finitiyely  aban- 
doned of  ever  learning  the  real  nature  of  causes,  and  men. 
are  contented  to  voluntarily  restrict  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  phenomena — a  study  which  has,  in  fact,  been 
going  on  all  the  time  concurrently  with  the  other  inquiry  ; 
has  been  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  of  man's  practical 
activity  has  rested ;  and  the  chief  agent  in  discrediting 
supernaturalism,  and  gradually  narrowing  its  domain. 

Supposing  the  Law  of  the  Three  Stages  to  be  true,  it 
involves,  ultimately,  the  universal  abandonment  of  every 
form  of  theological  belief — ^thjit  is  to  say,  the  disappear- 
ance of  every  religicm  resting  on  asupematxiral  foundation. 
Baligion,  however,  as  suggested  by  its  etymological  deriva- 
tion, is  the  binding  force  of  all  human  society,  and  by  no 
vritor  has  th|s  been  more  clearly  recognized  thiaji  by  Gomte* ' 
it  is  religion  which,  under  one  form  or  another,  holds 
society  together.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  social  fabric 
may  not,  as  a  result  of  intellectual  progress,  be  dissolved, 
and  anarchy  supervene,  it  is  ne(;essary  to  discover  some 
substitute  for  theological  religion.  Science  must  become 
religious.  Positivism,  then,  professes  to  be  such  a  religion. 
It  is  ostensibly  based  on  science,  and,  in  Comte's  view,  is — 
in  its  general  principles  at  least,  if  not  iti  all  its  details- 
destined  ultimately  to  become  universal. 

The  fundamentol  problem  of  human  life,  as  stjated.  by 
Comte,  is  how  to  subordinate  Egoism  to  Altruism— or,  to- 
put,  it  a  perhaps  simpler,  though  certainly  less  coippact 
fonn,  how  to  give  contintiaUy--increasing  predominance  to> 
the  higher  oyer  the  lower  side  of  man's  nature,  so  that  hi^^ 
activity,  which  originally  was  inspired  by  necessarily  in-, 
dividualist  motiyes,  may  become  ever  ni,ore,  and  more  sociaL 
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in  its  character.    This  is  a  problem  which,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  has  been  empirically  dealt  with,  although 
not  explicitly  recognized,  by  every  religion  in  its  turn,  and, 
in  some  cases,  with  remarkable  success  ;  but,  owing  to 
what  Positivism  regards  as  the  fatal  want  of  reality  in  the 
doctrines  of  all  previously-existing  religions,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  success  could  be  other  than  temporary.  Those 
creeds,  whatever  their  differences  in  dogmatic  details,  all 
inculcated  in  man's  mind  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  sub- 
mission to  some  supernatural  power  or  powers,  which  he 
supposed  to  exercise  absolute  dominion  over  his  destiny, 
and  from  whkh:  he  derived  all  that  he  possessed.    As  a 
collateral  and  subordinate  result  they  also,  through-  the 
ndsdom  of  their  teaohers,^  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  race, 
fostered  the  seiKse  of  duty  and  desire  for  union  amonff 
those  whose  lives  were  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  and 
who  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  same  Divine  Power. 
At  first,  no  doubt,  this  was  done  in  a  very  rudimentary 
and  imperfect  way  ;   but  every  fresh  religious  develop- 
ment, while  becoming  simpler  in  its  supernatural  aspect, 
strengthened  the  social  ties,  until  Christianity,   by  its 
doctrine  that  all  men  were  children  of  one  Father,  and 
consequently  brethren,  carried  the  conviction  of  the  unity 
of  the  race  to  a  point  which  had  never  before  been  reached, 
thereby  approximating  more  closely  than  any  previous 
(sreed  to  a  s^ution  of  the  problem. 

Assuming,  howevw,  the  truth  of  the  Positivist  hypothesis 
as  to  the  ^appearance  of  theological  belief,  a  substitute 
will  eventually  be  required  for  tiae  supernatural  Power 
which  has  so  long  served,^  not  merely  as  the  rallying-point 
of  man's  intellectual  conceptions,  but  as  the  source  of 
inspiration  of  his  social  sympathies.  This  substitute 
Positivism  linds  in  Humanity,  which,  following  out  a 
suggestion  of  Pascal,  it  personifies  as  an  immense  and 
eternal  Being,  to  whose  immeasurable  services  we  are 
indebted  for  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  whose 
existence,  apart  altogether  from  disputed  theological 
legends  of  origin,  is,  at  all  events,  an  indisputable  fact. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  speak  of  Positivifion  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
d  priori  emanation  from  Comte^s  brain ;  as  if  he  had  under- 
taken the  task  of  reeonetructing  society  in  such  a  fashion 
as  merely  to  give  it  a. shape  which  should  correspond  with 
his  owli  . prejudices- and  conceptions;  and  lie  has  accord^ 
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ingly  been  taxed  with  arrogance  and  presumption.  But 
to  regard  Positivism  in  this  Hght  is  to  mistake  its  character 
and  its  aims.  It  is,  in  theory,  a  scientific  construction, 
framed  in  accordance  with  what  Comte  regarded  as  per- 
manent and  incontrovertible  laws  governing  the  world  and 
man,  and  cannot,  therefore,  justly  be  condemned  as  a  mere 
arbitrary  scheme  for  which  Comte  alone  is  responsible. 
How  far  its  daim  in  this  respect  is  well-f ounded  is,  of 
cparse,  open  to  question,  and  no  one  was  more  sensible 
than  Comte  of  the  diffijoolties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  its 
general  acceptance.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  t^tative 
nature  of  his  task,  but,  while  acknowledging  the  possi- 
bility that  shortoomings  might  ultimately  be  detected  in 
his  doctrines^  he  insisted  stronuously  on  the  virtue  of  his 
Method.  **In  all  inquiries,"  he  said,  "but  especially  in 
the  study  of  social  questions,  the  method  is  more  important 
than  the  doctrine  "  ;  and  in  more  than  one  passage  of  his 
fundamental  work,  the  Philosophie  Fostttve^  he  admitted,  in 
a  spirit  of  modesty  widely  separated  from  the  arrogance 
laid  to  his  charge,  that  different  conclusions  from  his  own 
might  be  arrived  at  by  "more  fortunate  successors", 
employing  his  method,  but  possessed  of  later,  and  there- 
fore more  accurate,  information.  The  tendency  to  agree 
with  him  that  social,  like  all  other,  phenomena,  axe  subject 
to  the  action  of  natural  law,  is  certainly  increasing. 
Whether  the  system  he  built  up  on  this  assumption  will 
ultimately  secure  the  adhesion  of  mankind^  is  a  question 
which  only  the  future  can  depide. 

Although,  however.  Positivism  puts  forward  these  scien- 
tific pretensions,  it  hais  by  no  means  tiie  dry,  cold  character 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  reproached,  and  which  is  popu- 
larly attributed  to  all  science.  Its  cardinal  principle  is 
the  supremacy  of  feeling  over  intellect,  and  this  principle 
is  fostered  in  every  way  by  the  conception  of  Humanity,  by 
the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  past,  by  a 
touching  attitude  of  reverence  towards  the  dead,  by  insist-, 
ing  on  the  sacredness  of  family  ties,  by  exalting  the  func- 
tions of  woman  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  by  the  most 
elaborate  provisions  for  what  Comte  called  Ctdte  —  a 
French  word  which  has,  perhaps,  no  adequate  equivalent 
in  English,  but  is  more  or  less  imperfectly  rendered  by  the 
word  "  worship  and  which,  as  mployed  by  Comte,  has 
for  its  ob j  ect  to  enforce  the  idea,  not  memy  of  ike  ^oUdaritjf^ 
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|)ut — what  is  far  more  important — ^the  continuity  of  the 
huaoian  race :  an  idea  which  lay  at  the  root  of  Carlyle's 
Bora  JTorship.  "  The  History  of  the  World said  Car- 
Irle,  "is  the  Biography  of  Great  Men",  and  he  declared 

that  he  knew  of  "  no  nobler  feeling  "  than  "the  transcen-. 
dent  admiration  of  a  Great  Man",  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  worship.  Comte — with  whom,  not  merely  on  this 
but  on  some  other  points,  Carlyle  had  much  in  common — 
gave  a  more  universal  and  systematic  form  to  this  con- 
ception by  his  remarkable  compilation  of  the  ''Positivist 
Calendar which,  with  the  double  view  of  cultivating 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  past,  and  stimulating 
our  gratitude  for  the  legacy  it  has  bequeathed  to  us, 
devotes  each  day  in  the  year  to  the  memory  of  some  bene- 
factor of  the  race :  some  great  man  who,  whether  as  priest 
or  warrior,  poet  or  statesman,  thinker  or  worker,  aided,  by 
his  efforts  the  great  cause  of  human  progress.  Carlyle 
justifies  hero-worship  by  asking  whether  eresj  "true 
man"  does  not  feel  '^that  he  is  himself  made  higher  by 
doing  reverence  to  what  is  really  above  him  "  ;  and  this 
question  is  some  index  to  the  spirit  which  animates  Posi- 
tivism. It  urges  its  adherents  to  endeavour  to  understand 
the  past,  as  a  means  of  raising  their  own  characters-  It 
seeks  to  repress  the  tendency,  so  widely  manifest  in  the 
present  generation,  to  gloi'ify  itself  at  the  expense  of  its 
ancestors,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  spirit  of  humility, 
springing  from  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  extent 
oi  our  oUigations ;  in  reference  to  which,  indeed,  it  affirms, 
in  one  of  its  most  characteristic  axioms,  that,  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  limng  become  ever  mare  and  more  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  the  de^  and  that,  thw6f<»^  in  adopting 
an  attitude  of  irrever^ice  towards  the  past,  we  are  vainly 
striving  to  escape  &om  an  inevitable  destiny*  ^ 

As  a  furthor  means  of  subordinating  the  individual  to 
the  community,  and  therefore  to  Humanity,  Positivism 
seeks  to  break  down  the  barrier  which  now  exists  between 
private  and  public  life,  by  means  of  a  series  of  social  cere- 
monies, to  which  Comte  gave  the  name  of  Sacraments, 
and  which  are  intended  to  remind  each  member  of  a  com- 
munity that,  in  all  the  important  epochs  of  his  career — 
e.g.y  birth,  marriage,  death — his  interests  are  not  exclusive, 
but  that  he  forms  part  of  a  greater  whole  which  is  also 
concerned.   This  view  of  life,  although  expressed  under 
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theological  forms,  has  been  sanctionod  hy  all  previous^ 
creeds,  and  Positivism  merely  continues  the  tradition. 

By  these  and  similar  means  it  endeavours  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  feeling  over  intellect,  and  to  stimulate  the 
sentimeiit  of  social  duty— duty  to  Humanity.  But  according 
to  the  wise  phrase  of  Tacitus,  which  has  been  so  often 
repeated,  the  difficulty  is  not  merely  to  do  our  duty,  but 
to  know  what  is  our  duty ;  and  here  the  assistance  of  the 
intellect  is  necessary.   Such  knowledge  is  to  he  obtained 
only  by  education  directed  to  soda!  ends ;  and  perhaps  tihie 
most  important  part  of  Comte's  wOTk  is  his  comprehensive^ 
scheme  for  the  reform  of  education,  which,  if  carried  out, 
-would  mean  a  veritable  revolution,  not  merely  in  the 
methods  of  teaching,  but  in  social  habits  and  modes  of* 
life.    It  would  be  superfluous  at  the  present  moment  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  this  scheme,  but  the  magnitude  of 
the  changes  it  contemplates  is  faintly  indicated  by  the  pro- 
vision that  schools,  as  now  understood,  would  be  abolished, 
all  children  being  left  in  their  mother's  care  till  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  receiving  from  her  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion which  they  are  now  taught  at  school.    This,  however, 
is  merely  a  preliminary  process,  it  being  proposed  that,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  the  children  of  all  chutes,  and  both 
sexes,  shall  commence  an  encydopfledic  training  (occupying 
seven  years,  and  founded  on  Gomte's  Classification  of  the 
Sciences),  which  is  intended  to  give  them  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge, 
beginning  with  mathematics,  passing  afterwards  in  suc- 
cession through  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology, 
and  terminating  with  morals.    This  education  is  to  be 
imparted  by  an  organized  body  of  teachers,  whom  Comte 
designates  by  the  name  of  a  priesthood — a  term  which, 
especially  in  Protestant  countries,  is  invested  with  certain 
onister  associations,  and  the  employment  of  which  accounts, 
no  doubt,  for  the  suspici<m  with  which  many  people  view 
Positiv^m,  under  the  impression  that,  if  once  established, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  liberty.   Of  the  existence  of  thi* 
feeling  Comte  was  quite  aware,  but  Ids  survey  of  history 
led  him  to  the  conclusion,  which,  ignoring  current  preju* 
dices,  he  formulates  as  a  definite  sociological  theory — ^fchak 
no  society  can  existy  and  he  developed,  wtthout  a  priesthood  in 
some  form  or  other.    "All  men",  he  said,  "stand  in  need 
of  education  and  counsel'^  and  wherever  any  institution 
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is  found  to  exercise  these  functions,  there,  under  whatever 
name  it  is  known,  exists  what  is  in  essence  a  priesthood.  In 
this  sense  the  germ  of  a  Positivist  priesthood  has  already 
made  its  appearance,  although  in  a  very  impOTfect  form. 

The  science  teacher,  the  physician,  the  journalist,  each  m 
his  own  way,  performs  these  functions,  and  may  conse- 
quently, within  his  own  limits,  be  regarded  as  a  priest. 
Comte,  however,  desired  that  what  is  now  done  in  a 
spontaneous,-  informal  way,  with  too  often  no  guarantee  of 
either  capacity  or  integrity,  should  be  done  by  a  carefully 
selected  body  of  men,  trained  for  the  purpose,  devoting 
their  whole  lives  to  the  work,  and  voluntarily  abandoning 
all  competition  for  wealth  or  exalted  position. 

But  education,  in  the  Positivist  sense,  must  not  be  re- 
gacded  as  limit^  to  mere  book-learning.    Its  object,  as- 
already  stated,  is  to  inculcate  principles  of  civic  duty— to 
make  men  not  merely  scholars,  but  CEtLzens;  the  education 
which  allows  any  member  of  the  community  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  political  and  social  movements  of  his  time,  how- 
ever elaborate  it  may  be  from  the  intellectual  stand-point, 
being,  in  Comte's  view,  utterly  unworthy  of  ^  the  name. 
Obviously,  however,  the  character  of  civic  duty  is  governed 
by  the  conception  which  exists  as  to  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  the  State;  and  here,  again.  Positivism  sets  forth  an 
ideal  which,  if  established,  would  effect  a  revolution.  With 
the  decay. of  theology,  it  regards,  as  inevitable  the  decline 
of  the  hereditary  principle  in  government,  the  institution 
of  larth  being  directly  dependent  on  theology.    On  thi* 
hypothesis,  t  the  ultimate  form  of  government  will  be 
republican.   War  also,  being  regarded  as:  another  ally  of 
theology,  it  is  assumed  will  disappear.   If,  in  fact,  the 
Positivist  estimate  be  correct,  there  are  spontaneous  ten- 
dencies now  at  work,  by  which  society  will  ultimately  be 
transformed— which  will,  by  degrees,  abolish^  the  theolo- 
gical, monarchical,  and  military  character  it  stiU  possesses, 
and  render  it  instead  scientific,  repubhcan,  and  pacific- 
iudustrial.    Abandoniug,  as  Positivism  does,  all  idea  of  a 
future  life,  and  of  consolation  in  another  world  for  the 
mifortunes  of  this,  it  considers  the  highest  duty  of  the 
himAn  race  to  be  that  of  developing,  by  collective  efforts, 
the  i^esouTces  of  the  earth,  ita  only  dwelling-place,  so  that, 
l^the  labours  of  each  succeeding  generation,  the  happiness 
wite^iBhabitantsmay  be  .iftcr€E«^    With  th»-a«oeptance 
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of  this  view,  many  of  the  special  classes  identified  with,  and 
Bupported  by,  existing  institutions  will  gradually  become 
extinct,  and  society,  in  the  main,  will  assume  a  purely 
industrial  aspect,  the  bulk  of  it  consisting  of  workmen, 
labouring  as  now,  only  under  vastly  improved  conditions, 
and  with  more  avowedly  social  aims,  in  association  with 
a  oomparotively  smaU  body  of  capitalists,  regarded  as 
trustees  of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  under  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  guidance  of  tho  priesthood,  and  in- 
spired and  consoled  by  the  compamoaship  and  sympaliiv 
of  women.  j   r  j 

'  ^o^ever,  being  the  basis  of  the  society  to 

which  Positivism  looks  forward,  and  peace  being  ever 
more  and  more  firmly  established,  Comte  predicts  tlwt  the 
communities  into  which  mankind  is  now  distributed  wilL 
by  degrees,  undergo  a  process  of  re-arrangement.  There 
are,  in  his  view,  three  normal  forms  of  human  association 
—^ee  social  aggregates  which  caU  out  man's  affection, 
and  inspire  him  wit£  a  sense  of  duty— the  Family,  the 
btate,  and  Humanity.    Of  these,  the  spirit  of  union  is  most 
intense  in  the  case  of  the  first,  and  most  general  in  the 
case  of  the  last ;  the  State  serving  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  two— appealing  to  man's  sympathy  and  ener- 
ges  on  behalf  of  something  nobler  than  the  interests  of 
the  narrow  family  group,  and  so  helping  to  raise  him  to 
a  consciousnesss  of  his  duty  to  Humanity.    In  order,  how- 
ever, that  this  process  should  be  effective,  the  idea  of 
Country  should  be  real  and  tangible.    Patriotism,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  CJomte  holds  to  be  impossible.in 
the  case  of  such  enormous  societies  as  those  now  con- 
stituting the  principal  states  of  the  world.   They  are  too 
large  to  inspire  a  genuine  sentiment  of  affection  and  de- 
votion, and  he  regards  it,  therefore,  as  certain,  that,  sooner 
or  later,  a  movement  of  decomposition  will  set  in,  which 
wiU  reduce  them  within  narrower  limits.    The  ideal  Posi- 
tivist  State,  the  State  destined  to  become  universal,  is 
represented  by  a  city  with  its  surrounding  territory ;  and 
Comte  anticipates  that,  under  the  influence  of  this  view, 
Europe  will  in  time  break  up  into  a  number  of  small 
repubhcs  of  the  size  of  Belgium  or  Tuscany,  in  which, 
as  a  result  of  the  restraining  discipline  of  the  new  universal 
spiritual   power  which  Positivism  wiU  establish,  civic 
duty,  now  too  often  a  aynonym  for  m&CB  vulgar  Ohauvin- 
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ism,  will  "become  a  reality,  modified,  restricted,  and  en- 
nobled by  subordination  to  tke  still  loftier  sentiment  of 
duty  to  Humanity* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  aims  of  Positivism  are  large, 
and  it  is  consequenUy  regarded  with  hostili^  by  many 
who  are  ignorant  of  its  teaching,  or  who  shrink  from  its 
conclusions.  It  is  sometimes  classed  indismminately  with 
Atheism,  Communism,  and  other  theories  of  a  purely 
revolutionary  character ;  and  if  attention  be  directed  only 
to  the  results  which  it  proclaims  as  inevitable,  and  for 
which  it  seeks  to  prepare  the  way,  this  comparison  is,  . 
perhaps,  not  unnatural.  Between  Positivism,  however, 
and  other  so-called  "progressive''  schools,  there  is  a  pro- 
found difference  in  method,  which  is  too  often  overlooked*^ 
"While  they  mostly  look  to  political  changes,  either  peace- 
jEul  or  violent,  as  a  means  of  achieving  their  ends,  Positivism 
relies  solely  on  moral  means*  It  insists  that  a  reformaticnot 
in  ideas  must  precede  any  alteration  in  institationB.  One 
of  &e  most  pregnant  and  luminous  political  maxims  with 
which  Comte  has  enriched  the  world  consists  in  this — that 
progrea  i$  iut  the  development  of  order ;  from  which  TnAiriTn 
the  c(«clusion  is  inevitable  that,  uidess  based  upon  order; 
progress  of  any  permanent  character  is  impossible.  Al- 
though, therefore,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  political 
aspects  of  society  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  if  the  Posi- 
tivist  ideal  be  reached,  undergo  modifications  of  which 
the  most  advanced  reformers  now  scarcely  dream,  yet  it 
is  assumed  that  they  will  be  effected  gradually  and  spon- 
taneously, as  the  result  of  previous  convictions  arrived  at 
by  means  of  Positivist  education.  Briefly,  the  method  of 
Positivism  maybe  described  as  that  of  evcdution  as  opposed 
to  revolution. 

Whether  the  Eeligion  of  Hunmnity  be  destined  to  justify 
its  title,  time  alone  can  show.   Its  success,  or  its  &ilure, 
can  matter  nothing  to  its  founder.   The  philosopher  to- 
whose  genius  it  is  due,  who  passed  his  life  in  poverty  and 
obscurity,  gaining  a  precarious  subsistence  as  a  teacher  of' 
mathematics,  now  sleeps  peacefully,  indifferent  alike  to 
praise  or  blame,  in  a  quiet  hollow  of  Pere-Lachaise.   It  is, 
however,  a  significant  testimony  to  the  force  of  his  doc- 
trines, that,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  they  have  = 
succeeded  in  attracting  groups  of  devoted  adherents,  of 
different  nationalities^  who  caxzy  on  a  sj'stematic  propa*- 
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ganda.  The  influence  of  his  teaching,  moreover,  cannot 
"be  measured  by  the  number  of  those  who  call  themselves 
Positivists.  In  Comte's  phrase,  Positivism  is  ^'sjstema* 
tized  common  sense"  and  as  such  it  acts,  naturally 
eaough,  in  different  ways  on  different  minds,  influencing 
them  to  an^  extent  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  gauge. 
iPersons  of  tke  most  widely  varying  purauits,  al&ough 
imable  to  accept  it  as  a  whdLe,  and  even  rejecting'its 
leaduig  principles,  have  aehnowledged  their  obligations 
iio  it'  on  points  connected  witii  their  own  special  ex- 
.  perience. 

The  centre  of  the  Positivist  movement  is  at  No.  lO,-  Eue 
Monsieur-le-Prince,  Paris,  where  M.  Pierre  Laffitte,  the 
friend  and  disciple  of  Auguste  Comte,  assisted  by  a  body 
■of  younger  co-religionists,  carries  on  the  work  of  scientific 
and  historical  teaching  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
•cause,  and  where  also  a  Positivist  magazine,  Za  Eevue 
Occidentale^  is  published  every  two  months.  There  are  also 
.groups  in  Havre,  Eouen,  and  other  French  cities.  Positi- 
vism was  introduced  into  England  by  Dr.  iBichard  Oon- 
greve,  another  disciple  of  Comte,  and  there  are  now  three 
organized  bodies  in  LondcH^  the  best  known,  perhaps,  of 
which  has  its  head*quarters  at  Newton  Ebll,  Meur-de-lis 
Oourt,  Fetter  Lane.  The  movement  has  of  lato  years 
^read  to  Livm>ool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other 
British  cities.  It  has- branches  also  in  Sweden,  the  United 
States,  Chili,  Brazil,  India,  etc.  The  organization  is  not 
very  strict,  and  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
opportuneness  of  giving  prominence  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  system ;  but,  by  common  consent,  an  agreement  exists 
on  fundamental  points  of  doctrine.  All  the  gi'oups  cherish 
the  same  ideal,  although  some  of  them  d^er  as  to  the 
means  of  arriving  at  it. 

Comte's  principal  work,  La  Politique  Positive,  instituting 
the  Eeligion  of  Humanity,  has  been  translated  into 
English^  and  published  in  four  volumes  by  LongmaaSi 
but  is  now  out  of  print*  Comparatively  few  people,  how^ 
ever,  have  sufficient  time,  and  perhaps  still  fewer  have  the 
inclination,  to  study,  as  it  requires  and  deserves,  so  large 
and  important  a  philosophic^  work.  Those  who  wish  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  system,  without  so  serious  an 
expenditure  of  energy,  will  do  well  to  read  Comte's  smaller 
works,  two  of  which,  the  General  View  of  Foeitivim^  and 
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the  Catechism  of  Positive  Beligion^  are  published  in  English 
in  a  convenient  form,  price  half-a-crown  each.  The  former, 
translated  by  Dr.  Bridges,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Beeves  and  Turner,  196,  Strand,  is  an  admirable  exposition 
of  general  principles,  and,  as  such,  is  perhaps  the  more 
suitable  for  a  person  approaching  the  subject  for  the  first 
time.    It  begins  with  a  most  remarkable  chapter  on  the 
intellectual  character  of  Positivism,  the  first  reading  of 
which,  to  any  one  not  previously  familiar  with  philosophical 
problems,  is  in  itself  a  veritable  education.    In  the  suc- 
4)eeding  chapters,  it  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  nature 
And  uses  of  wealth  (in  connexion  with  which  it  includes  a 
profound  criticism  of  the  ordinary  Economic  and  Socialiat 
theories),  the  position  and  duties  of  the  workman  in  a 
properly-organized  society,  the  sociaL  functions  of  woman, 
the  human  theory  of  marriage,  the  relation  of  Positivism 
to  Art,  the  meaning  of  the  conception  of  "  Humanity  "  as 
XI  central  object  of  religion,  etc,  etc.  But,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  nature  of  the  institutions  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  give  effect  to  these  principles,  and  to  form 
an  idea  of  what  society,  organized  in  accordance  with 
them,  would  belike,  the  reading  of  the  General  F/^m? should 
be  supplemented  by  that  of  the  Catechism^  a  translation  of 
which,  by  Dr.  Congreve,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Triibner 
and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill.    The  original  appeared  in  1852, 
four  years  later  than  the  General  Fiew^  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, Comte's  views  having  become  more  matured,  the 
reUgums  conception  of  Positivism  is  brought  forward  more 
<distincdy.   In  it  are  found  the  list  of  books,  known  as  the 
Positivist  Library,  whidi  Comte  recommended  for  habitual 
reading  by  those  whose  leisure  is  limited,  and  who  are^ 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  selection  from 
the  enormous  mass  of  literature  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded ;  a  copy  of  the  Positivist  Calendar ;  and  sundry 
other  tables,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  in  order 
to  thoroughly  realize  the  nature  of  Positivism,  not  merely 
as  a  philosophical  creed  conducing  to  sound  and  tranquil- 
lizing convictions,  but  as  a  large-hearted  effort  to  reor- 
ganize society,  to  stimulate  material  and  moral  progress, 
and  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness.    An  English 
abridgment,  by  Miss  Martineau,  of  the  PhUosophie  Positive 
is  published  by  Triibner  in  two  volumes.   An  appreciative 
memoir  of  Comte^  with  some  aooount  of  the  systemi  will 
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be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Lewes's  Uidory  of  Philo^ 
96phy.  A  fuller  and  more  synthetic  view,  however,  is- 
given  in  the  Notice  sur  V  (Euvre  et  sur  la  Vie  d^AugusU  CamU^ 
by  Dr.  Bobinet,  his  friend  and  physician. 


•r 


Any  one  ivishmg  for  further  information  as  to  the  organita- 
iim  in  Englmd^  or  the  methods  of  propaganda^  is  requested 
to  apply  to  the  SECRETAitY  of  the  English  Positivist  Com- 
MiTXifiE,  Newton  Mall,  Fleur-de-lis  Court,  Fetter  Lane^ 
London,  MC» 


